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“Creation  is  an  awe-inspiring  word.  It  conjures 
up  the  image  of  a mysterious  power  that  can  create 
light  out  of  darkness,  order  out  of  chaos,  devise  a 
planetary  system  that  rules  life  on  this,  our  small 
planet. 

Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  get  disheartened.  Our 
tentative  activities  in  this  giant  mystery  may  set 
off  the  spark  that  lifts  us  out  of  our  anonymity, 
provides  the  shot  of  adrenalin  that  energizes  our 
minds,  gives  wings  to  our  imagination,  and  may 
make  us  partners  with  the  divine  spirit  that  created 
our  Universe.” 

Fritz  Eichenberg,  Quaker  Artist,  from  the 
Introduction  to  Artist  on  the  Witness 
Stand,  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  257 

I wish  as  a kindergarten  student  I had  known 
Fritz  Eichenberg’s  encouragement.  Could  have 
heard  his  reassurance  that  creativity  is  dormant  in 
every  human  mind,  smarting  as  I did  in  my  dis- 
couraging efforts  to  paint.  My  career  as  a visual 
artist  aborted  at  age  five  when  I attempted  to  draw 
a bird  and  it  (mysteriously)  became  a cow! 

It  was  not  until  July  of  this  year  at  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center’s  Art  and  the  Spirit  Workshop  that 
I hazarded,  once  again,  possible  humiliation  in  a 
drawing  workshop  with  David  Wilson,  Friend  from 
Davis  Meeting  and  instructor  in  American  Studies 
at  U.C.  Davis.  (His  article  on  “Friendly  Drawing” 
appears  in  this  issue.)  David  is  by  avocation  a 
naturalist  and  artist  and  has  authored  a pamphlet, 
“For  Those  Who  Don’t  Draw  or  Think  They  Can’t,” 
a course  designed  for  those  of  us  whose  visual  arts 
creativity  has  been  dormant.  Indeed! 

During  that  week  under  David’s  relaxed  and 
yet  stimulating  instruction,  I quite  amazingly  filled 
a sketch  book  with  drawings,  some  totally  devoid 
of  artistry,  but  a few  with  surprising  life  and  grace. 
Did  / do  that?  Did  that  come  through  me?  Yes, 
like  speaking  in  Meeting,  it  was  “given,”  spontane- 
ous, unexpected,  a fragment  of  Spirit.  Now  when 
I enjoy  museums  (recently  the  Te  Maori  Exhibit 
from  New  Zealand  at  the  De  Young),  I use  my 
journal— not  only  writing  notes,  making  connections 
between  symbols,  myth  and  meanings,  but  also 
sketching  objects  exhibited.  To  have  been  united 
with  this  potential  in  myself  has  been  a delight. 

(Continued  on  page  83) 
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Friendly  Drawing 
by  David  Wilson,  Davis  Meeting 

For  the  artist,  as  for  the  mystic,  the  world  and 
reality  itself  are  reborn  as  inner  and  outer  worlds 
meet. 

—from  Dorothy  Art  Imagery  and 
the  Mythic  Process,  Pendle  Hill 
Pamphlet  215. 

Wise  men  see  outlines  and  therefore  they  draw 
them. . . . Mad  men  see  outlines  and  therefore  they 
draw  them. 

-William  Blake,  quoted  by  Gregory 
Bateson  “Why  Do  Things  Have 
Outlines,”  in  Steps  to  an  Ecology  of 
Mind,  p.  27. 

For  me,  drawing  discovers  a presence  immanent 
in  places,  in  flowers,  in  creatures,  and  even  in  things. 
Furthermore,  the  pattern  of  that  presence  on  paper 
as  a drawing  realizes  in  a region  between  me  and  my 
subject  a graphic  expression  of  our  joint  creation. 
The  drawings  celebrate  both  seeing  and  being.  Like 
love  and  like  prayer  they  join  reaching  out  and  a 
regard  for  the  integrity  of  Other— a kind  of  “objec- 
tive correlative”  of  love. 

I look  out  on  the  world  and  take  it  in,  making 
what  I can  of  it  and  seeking  to  get  it  right.  This 
balance  between  personal  interest  and  alert  respect 
may  be  easier  for  Quakers  to  grasp  than  for  others, 
either  those  who  locate  all  meaning  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  or  those  who  take  it  to  be  drawing’s  duty 
to  “catch”  objective  “likenesses.”  Friends,  after 
all,  commonly  both  seek  the  light  and  wait  upon 
its  leadings  in  Meeting. 

Just  as  verbal  ministries  are  taken  by  Friends  to 
be  gifts,  drawings  “I  have  made”  strike  me  often  as 
more  than  “mine”  when  I look  back  on  them.  They 
own  an  authority  all  their  own  and  a presence  inde- 
pendent of  my  mediating  service. 

The  impulse  to  draw  is  as  natural  as  the  impulse 
to  talk. 

— Kimon  Nicolaides,  The  Natural  Way 
to  Draw. 


Like  singing  and  dancing,  worship  and  walking, 
the  impulse  may  be  inborn  but  the  doing  takes 
energy,  takes  time,  takes  even  daring,  perhaps. 

Many  of  us  drew  as  chUdren  and  then  learned  we 
“couldn’t”  or  “weren’t  any  good  at  it.”  Persuaded 
by  a culture  that  values  virtuosity,  certified  training, 
and  salable  skills,  we  acquired  an  incapacity  to  draw 
naturally  or  artfully.  Kimon  Nicolaides  offers  non- 
artists a way  to  redeem  their  capacity  to  draw.  He 
prescribes  what  he  calls  “contour  drawing”: 

You  sit  close  to  the  thing  you  mean  to 
draw.  Then  fix  your  eyes  on  a point,  any 
point  along  its  edge.  Put  the  pen  point  on 
paper  and  imagine  that  its  tip  touches  that 
point  on  the  subject.  Then,  moving  your 
eyes  slowly  along  a contour,  move  your  pen 
as  if  caressing  that  contour.  Don’t  look 
down  at  the  drawing  but  keep  fixed  on  the 
point  tracking  the  contour.  You  may  run 
into  a stop  or  out  of  line.  Fine.  Stop,  glance 
down,  reposition  your  pen  and  eyes,  and 
continue.  [Freely  paraphrased  and  condensed.] 

Many  testify  to  the  liberating  effect  of  following 
Nicolaides’  method.  For  some,  such  a drawing- 
without-peeking  allows  them  to  escape  the  continual 
carping  criticism  of  their  own  well-socialized  eye, 
that  part  of  their  consciousness  that  keeps  asking, 
“Do  you  call  that  art?” 

Others  find  in  contour  drawing  a way  out  of 
vicious  circles  of  self.  In  doing  contour  drawings 
of  herself  in  a mirror,  Elizabeth  Layton  found 
release  from  thirty  years  of  manic-depression.  “It 
was  either  art,  or  something  more  drastic,”  she  ex- 
plained, and  “with  each  drawing  I felt  a little  better.” 
Now  she  draws  “because  she  likes  to,  not  because 
she  has  to,”  Don  Lambert  says  in  his  essay  on  her 
work  in  Saturday  Review  (“Reflections  of  Genius,” 
January-February  1984,  pp.  22-23). 

Contour  drawings  often  do  not  “look  like”  the 
subject  so  much  as  present  its  tenor  or  “feel.”  And 
knowing  that,  sketchers  find  themselves  excused 
from  “doing  art,”  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  propor- 
tion and  composition  and  the  other  insistent  disci- 
plines of  the  post-Renaissance  limner  with  training 
in  art. 


(Continued  on  page  68) 
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(Friendly  Drawing:  Cont.  from  page  67) 

Contour  drawing  is  a “friendly  drawing”  in  the 
sense  of  “user  friendly,”  as  they  say  in  computer 
circles.  Novices  need  not,  and  in  my  experience 
soon  do  not,  feel  intimidated,  constrained,  or  inept 
in  face  of  the  process.  Instead,  some  of  their  first- 
day  drawings  startle  them  with  eloquent  simplicity, 
grace,  and  persuasive  honesty. 

II 

There  is  a second  sense  in  which  contour  drawing 
might  be  termed  “Friendly  drawing.”  It  owns  an 
immediacy,  an  authenticity  of  affect,  and  an  invo- 
cative authority  similar,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the 
unedited  vocal  ministries  of  modest  but  eloquent, 
well-centered  Friends  in  Meeting.  Friends  are  com- 
monly suspicious  of  too  polished  a performance  in 
Meeting,  suspecting  the  minister  has  drawn  upon 
schooling  or  rhetorical  facility  rather  than  waiting 
upon  the  light.  It  is  as  if  an  artist  had  looked  for  a 
subject  to  draw  that  would  make  a good  picture, 
rather  than  drawn  what  came  to  hand,  simply  and 
purely. 

Priests  mediate  the  message;  Friends  “immediate” 
it.  Contour  drawing  likewise  immediates  feeling, 
for  “feeling”  in  this  case  is  no  mere  tone  or  tinge  of 
the  drawing  but  an  analogic  realization  of  “felt” 
contours  of  the  subject.  The  line  deposits  on  the 
page  a record  of  the  intimate  caress  of  contours 
by  the  eye  and  by  the  pen.  “In  the  analogic  there 
is  no  disparity  between  shape  and  meaning;  in  the 
digital,  or  symbolic,  there  always  is,”  explains  hu- 
manistic anthropologist  Robert  Plant  Armstrong  in 
his  dense  but  erudite  exploration  of  the  powers  of 
presence  (The  Powers  of  Presence:  Consciousness, 
Myth,  and  Affecting  Presence,  25,  28,  31,  61,  and 
115.). 

Faithful  contour  drawing  catches  a plant’s  (or 
person’s)  gestures,  its  texture presence -moxQ 
than  it  makes  likenesses  everybody  will  approve. 

And  friendly  drawing  limns  as  much  of  a jay  or 
deer  or  person  as  stays  still  and  then  stops  instead 
of  finishing  the  sketch  from  memory.  Ever- 
available  inspiration  is  to  be  trusted  over  stored-up 
memories  or  well-tempered  tenets.  Friendly  draw- 
ing remains  faithful  to  the  moment  and  to  the 
manner  of  Friends. 


Ill 

In  a third  way  such  drawing  merits  the  “Friendly 
appellation.  It  fits  the  ethos  of  Friends  used  to 
making  do  with  modest  means.  No  expensive  or 
technically  demanding  tools  intervene  between  the 
first  doing  of  a sketch  and  the  final  product— they 
are  the  same.  And  no  “gear”  needs  to  be  toted  into 
the  field  beyond  a pocket  sketch  pad  and  a pen- 
plain  gear  for  plain  folks. 

Such  making-do  and  modest  gear  additionally 
suggests  (1)  that  almost  everyone  can  gain  access 
to  “the  means  of  production”  and  (2)  that  what- 
ever mystification  may  have  seeped  into  the  pro- 
cesses employed  by  adept  and  professional  practi- 
tioners of  graphic  art,  the  only  mystery  remaining 
for  us  are  those  abiding  at  the  core  of  the  commu- 
nion which  the  friendly  drawings  present.  The 
Sainthood  of  all  believers  is  one  thing,  the  lateral 
distribution  of  liturgical  responsibility  another. 
Friendly  drawing  distributes  among  all  responsive 
persons  the  opportunity  to  celebrate  communion 
between  subjects,  between  beings,  whether  incar- 
nate in  bodies  or  in  plants  or  in  beasts  or  in  places 
of  power. 

Friendly  drawing  amounts,  I believe,  to  worship 
in  the  manner  of  Friends,  but  iconic  rather  than 
verbal  and  dyadic  instead  of  corporate.  Neverthe- 
less, logical,  pathetic,  and  ethical  proofs  aside,  for 
Friends  the  proof  will  be  “in  the  pudding,”  a home- 
ly formula  allowing  of  no  nonsense,  no  hocus-pocus, 
no  slight  of  hand.  As  is  our  way,  each  Friend  will 
essay  the  way  of  drawing  (or  not)  and  assess 
whether  it  “speaks  to  his  or  her  condition.” 
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The  Dizzy  Dervish 

by  Gerda  Mantinband,  Boulder,  CO 

Long,  long  ago,  in  the  land  of  Turkey,  there 
stood  in  a high  place  the  city  of  Konya.  There  a 
famous  sheik  lived  with  his  dervishes.  Old  or  young, 
they  all  wanted  to  please  God  whom  they  called 
Allah. 

They  had  a mosque  for  praying  and  a monastery 
to  live  in,  and  a school  for  young  men  to  learn  to 
pray  and  whirl  for  the  glory  of  Allah. 

The  trouble  with  Kani,  one  of  the  young  der- 
vishes, was  that  whirling  made  him  dizzy.  While 
the  other  dervishes  whirled  and  whirled  in  the 
dancing  room,  Kani  could  only  stand  in  the  door- 
way and  watch.  And  even  watching  made  him 
dizzy! 

“What  a pity  about  Kani,”  the  other  dervishes 
murmured.  “He  has  practised  so  long,  but  he  still 
gets  dizzy.” 

“What  a pity  about  Kani,”  thought  the  sheik  on 
his  cushion,  as  he  watched  the  other  dervishes  walk 
in  procession.  “He  has  learned  all  the  prayers,  but 
that  doesn’t  help  him  whirl.” 

“What  a pity  about  Kani,”  the  musicians  on  the 
platform  whispered.  “He  knows  all  the  hymns  and 
he  could  chant  them  with  us;  but  whirling  is  what 
he  wants  to  do.” 

And  “what  a pity  about  Kani,”  the  spectators 
in  the  gallery  said.  “He’s  put  in  all  his  one-thousand- 
and-one  days  in  the  kitchen;  he  is  humble  and  pious, 
and  all  he  wants  to  do  is  whirl  for  the  glory  of  Allah. 
But  he  keeps  getting  dizzy.” 

Kani  himself,  looking  on  from  the  doorway, 
watched  the  other  dervishes  take  off  their  black 
cloaks  and  step  into  the  dancing  circle,  their  eyes 
closed  and  their  arms  raised.  He  saw  them  whirl 
and  whirl,  so  that  their  white  skirts  billowed  out 
like  tents,  and  he  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  speak 
to  the  sheik. 

“He  will  tell  me  what  to  do,”  Kani  thought. 

He  bowed  before  the  sheik  and  asked,  “Why 
can’t  I whirl  like  the  others  for  the  glory  of  Allah?” 

“Some  are  called  to  whirl,”  the  sheik  said,  “And 
some  are  called  to  do  other  things.  Why  don’t  you 


play  the  flute  instead,  or  the  fiddle,  or  the  drums?” 

“No,”  said  Kani.  “I  must  dance  and  whirl.  I do 
not  wish  to  chant  the  hymns.” 

“Then  go  out  into  the  world  and  ask  Allah’s 
creatures  for  help,”  said  the  sheik. 

So  Kani  left  the  mosque  and  the  city  of  Konya, 
taking  with  him  only  his  prayer  mat  and  a loaf  of 
bread.  He  walked  along  dusty  roads,  uphill  and 
downhill,  past  fields  and  pasturelands. 

In  the  evening,  he  washed  his  face,  hands,  and 
feet  at  a well  by  the  roadside.  He  unrolled  his 
prayer  mat,  sat  down  on  it  and  said  his  prayers. 
Then  he  ate  his  bread,  pulled  his  cloak  tightly 
around  him,  curled  up  in  a ditch  and  went  to  sleep 
with  the  stars  shining  down  on  him. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  sun  woke  him  and 
he  was  on  his  way.  A turtle  slowly  crossed  the 
road  and  Kani  said  to  himself,  “There  goes  one  of 
Allah’s  creatures.  I shall  ask  him.” 

“How  can  I learn  to  dance  and  whirl  for  the 
glory  of  Allah,  Turtle  Effendi?”  he  asked. 

“No,  no,”  the  turtle  said.  “No  dancing  and 
whirling.  To  please  Allah  you  must  walk  slowly 
and  steadily  along  your  way.” 

“I  must  dance  and  whirl,”  said  Kani  and  went 
on  his  way. 

A little  further  on  he  saw  a little  green  snake 
slither  by.  “I  must  ask  him,”  Kani  said,  and  he 
did. 

“No,  no,”  said  the  snake,  “No  dancing  and 
whirling.  To  please  Allah  you  must  slither  and 
glide.” 

“But  I must  dance  and  whirl,”  said  Kani  and 
continued  on  his  way. 

Next  he  met  a little  furry  thing.  “To  please 
Allah  you  must  scurry  and  dash,”  the  little  furry 
thing  said. 

Neither  the  sheep  in  the  field,  the  camels  and 
donkeys  in  the  caravanserai,  nor  the  stork  in  the 
sky  could  tell  Kani  how  to  dance  and  whirl  without 
feeling  dizzy. 

By  this  time  the  road  rose  steeply  and  Kani  felt 
as  if  he  were  walking  along  the  top  of  the  world. 
Then,  suddenly,  it  dipped  again  and  Kani  saw 
spread  out  before  him  the  most  amazing  sight.  It 
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looked  as  if  in  the  valley  below  rocks  looking  like 
chimneys  and  mushrooms  were  growing  out  of 
the  ground.  They  all  had  doors  and  windows  cut 
into  them,  and  little  gardens  were  planted  between 
them,  with  figs  and  pomegranates  in  bloom. 

Kani  followed  his  road  downhill  until  he  came 
to  the  door  of  one  of  the  mushroom  houses.  “Any- 
one home?”  he  called,  but  only  an  echo  answered. 

He  entered  the  next  house  and  saw  walls  deco- 
rated with  paintings,  and  men  in  prayer,  but  they 
took  no  notice  of  him. 

From  the  third  house  a deep  voice  called,  “Come 
in,  my  son,  come  in.” 

In  the  dim  light  which  came  through  a hole  in 
the  roof,  Kani  saw  an  old,  bearded  man  sitting  on  a 
chair  cut  out  of  the  rock. 

“I  am  the  Hodja  of  the  Fairy  Chimneys,  the 
teacher  of  all  around,”  the  old  man  said.  “Have 
you  come  to  ask  my  advice?” 

“Oh  Teacher,”  Kani  answered,  “I  have  walked 
along  the  road,  asking  Allah’s  creatures  how  to 
dance  and  whirl  for  the  glory  of  Allah  without 
feeling  dizzy,  and  none  could  tell  me.  If  only  you 
could  help!” 

“Have  you  practised  your  whirling?”  the  Hodja 
asked.  “Have  you  performed  the  other  tasks?” 

“I  have  practised  whirling,  and  I have  learned 
the  hymns.  I have  worked  in  the  kitchen  all  the 
one-thousand-and-one  days,  and  I am  humble  and 
pious,  and  yet  I still  feel  dizzy  when  I try  to  whirl,” 
Kani  said  in  despair. 

“Hm,”  said  the  Hodja  and  thought  deeply. 

Finally  he  said,  “The  earth.  You  must  ask  the 
earth  herself.  She  whirls  day  and  night  without 
every  stopping.  She  will  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  Go 
back  to  the  well  by  the  roadside  and  call  down  to 
the  earth.  Then  do  what  she  tells  you.” 

Kani  thanked  the  Hodja  and  left  the  valley  of  the 
Fairy  Chimneys.  He  walked  back  up  the  road  and 
along  the  top  of  the  world.  Then  down  again  until 
he  came  to  the  well. 

He  bent  over  it  until  he  could  see  the  dark  water 
glisten  far  below.  Then  he  cupped  his  hands  to  his 
mouth  and  called  down,  “How  do  you  whirl  and 
whirl,  oh  Earth,  without  ever  feeling  dizzy?” 

There  was  no  answer.  Kani  waited  and  then 


called  again.  Again,  nothing  but  silence. 

“The  Hodja  told  me  to  call  down  this  well,” 

Kani  thought.  “Why  doesn’t  the  earth  answer  me? 
I’ll  try  just  one  more  time.” 

He  called  in  the  loudest  voice  he  had,  “Earth, 
oh  Earth!  Please  answer  me.  Please  tell  me  how  to 
whirl  without  feeling  dizzy!” 

This  time  a voice  gurgled  back  through  the  water. 
“I  keep  turning  so  fast  it  almost  feels  like  standing 
still.  I hardly  notice  I’m  whirling.” 

“But  we  dervishes  whirl  slowly,  with  dignity  and 
grace,”  Kani  said. 

“Never  mind,”  the  earth  replied.  “Once  you’ve 
learned  to  whirl  without  feeling  dizzy,  you  can  slow 
your  pace.  But  first  you  must  whirl  fast,  fast,  fast!” 
The  voice  faded  away  and  Kani  said,  “Thank 
you,  oh  Earth,  I shall  try  it.” 

He  continued  down  the  road  and  started  to  whirl, 
round  and  round,  faster  and  faster,  raising  his  arms 
to  keep  his  balance. 

“Look  at  Kani  whirl,”  called  the  sheep,  the 
camels  and  the  donkeys  as  Kani  passed  by. 

“Look  at  Kani  whirl!”  called  the  snake,  the  tur- 
tle and  the  little  furry  thing  as  Kani  passed  them. 

“He  doesn’t  seem  to  feel  dizzy  at  all.” 

The  people  came  from  their  mud-brick  houses 
and  lined  the  road  to  watch  Kani  whirl  all  the  way 
back  to  Konya. 

When  he  whirled  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
mosque,  the  sultan  had  just  arrived  with  all  his 
attendants  to  pray  with  the  famous  dervishes  of 
Konya  and  watch  them  whirl. 

Kani  washed  his  feet  at  the  courtyard  fountain, 
and  bowed  before  the  sultan  and  the  sheik.  Then 
he  went  into  the  mosque  and  took  his  place  in  the 
procession.  He  took  off  his  black  cloak  with  the 
other  dervishes,  and  when  it  was  his  turn  to  step 
into  the  dancing  circle  he  raised  his  arms,  closed 
his  eyes,  and  slowly,  slowly,  started  whirling. 

The  other  dervishes  held  their  breaths.  The 
sheik  held  his  breath,  and  so  did  the  sultan  and 
all  his  attendants. 

Would  Kani  be  able  to  whirl  or  would  he  get 
dizzy? 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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The  First  Hour  With  Clarence  Pickett 
by  Gilbert  F.  White,  Boulder  Meeting 

First  encounters  sometimes  tell  us  a great  deal 
about  other  people  that  is  reinforced  by  later 
events.  In  retrospect,  those  initial  impressions  may 
turn  out  to  be  far  more  insightful  than  we  recog- 
nized at  the  time.  This  was  my  experience  with 
Clarence  Pickett  and  my  first  meeting  with  him  in 
his  home  at  Pendle  Hill. 

It  was  a warm,  sunny,  Saturday  morning  in  1942, 


and  Clarence  and  Lilly  were  in  their  garden.  James 
Vail,  the  Foreign  Secretary  for  the  AFSC,  had  me 
in  hand  for  the  first  of  a series  of  scheduled  inter- 
views with  members  of  the  Personnel  Committee 
to  help  determine  whether  or  not  I would  be 
offered  an  appointment  as  a volunteer  to  assist  in 
the  relief  activity  in  Vichy  France. 

Clarence  cheerfully  and  sensitively  inquired  into 
my  past,  present,  and  expected  future,  my  beliefs 
and  my  practices.  He  did  this  with  such  ease,  inter- 
spersed with  anecdotes  and  observations  on  the 
Washington  scene  from  whence  I came,  that  it  was 
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a warming,  exciting  conversation  rather  than  an 
inquisition.  James  put  in  an  occasional  word,  but 
Clarence  called  the  tune. 

After  an  hour,  and  after  he  had  invited  questions, 
Clarence  quietly  summed  up  his  views.  I don’t  re- 
member the  exact  words  but  the  message  was,  in 
effect,  “We  will  appoint  you  to  go  to  Marseille  and 
you  should  leave  as  soon  as  it  can  be  arranged.”  I 
was  surprised.  James  was  not  surprised,  only  irri- 
tated. In  his  usual  restrained  manner  he  reminded 
Clarence  that  the  other  members  of  the  Committee 
had  not  yet  been  consulted  and  that  there  were 
procedures  to  be  followed.  Clarence  graciously 
acknowledged  these  facts  and  cordially  assured  me 
the  outcome  would  be  just  as  he  said.  We  with- 
drew and  went  through  the  prescribed  interviews. 
Thereafter,  I was  appointed,  and  I went  to  work 
in  France.  After  an  enforced  sojourn  in  Germany, 
and  after  I had  begun  service  as  Assistant  Executive 
Secretary,  I learned,  as  James  already  knew,  that 
Clarence  often  settled  matters  in  that  fashion. 

Looking  back,  I recognize  one  of  the  three  quali- 
ties of  leadership  that  distinguished  Clarence  from 
many  of  the  administrators  with  whom  I had  been 
working  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  in 
Washington.  He  put  the  task  ahead  of  procedure, 
and  rarely  let  a prescribed  practice  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  outcome  he  intuitively  believed  to  be 
right. 

A second  characteristic  was  revealed  in  his  failure 
to  inquire  into  my  special  technical  qualifications 
for  the  prospective  service.  In  fact,  I had  none.  He 
paid  little  attention  to  job  record  and  training.  He 
assessed  people’s  potentialities  rather  than  their 
pasts.  Sometimes  his  estimates  proved  wrong— and 
it  may  have  been  so  in  my  case— but  the  stance  was 
one  of  looking  for  opportunities  for  people.  He 
tended  to  be  impatient  with  routine  fitting  of  quali- 
fications to  formal  jobs,  and  he  often  brought  im- 
pressions from  casual  conversations  with  folks  far 
from  AFSC  circles.  Programs  were  to  provide 
people  with  the  opportunity  for  service. 

This  leads  me  to  the  third  quality  of  Clarence’s 
leadership  revealed  in  that  first  hour.  Although  he 
had  an  immense  and  eclectic  range  of  contacts 


with  personages  in  Washington  and  liked  to  recall 
their  views,  he  did  not,  that  morning,  refer  to  any 
one  of  them  in  a political  context.  He  loved  people 
and  was  deeply  concerned  with  the  effects  of  their 
actions,  but  generally  did  not  see  them  in  terms  of 
a party  or  a political  program.  Interest  in  what 
needed  to  be  done  and  in  how  individual  people 
could  help  do  it  overshadowed  the  strategy  of  mo- 
bilizing action  to  influence  government.  Here  was 
focus  on  the  personal  testimony  of  Friends  rather 
than  on  Friends  as  political  analysts  or  organizers. 
Of  course  it  was  the  quality  that  had  won  him  the 
affectionate  respect  of  those  Washington  folk,  and 
that  colored  the  AFSC  activities— overseas  and  in 
Civilian  Public  Service— in  those  days. 

Readers  no  doubt  will  recall  other  distinctive 
aspects  of  that  gentle,  vigorous  Friend.  Anyone 
studying  For  More  than  Bread  will  be  bound  to 
recognize  them.  In  my  own  joyful  experience  of 
working  under  him  these  stood  out:  a distrust  of 
bureaucratic  procedures,  a belief  in  the  potentiali- 
ties of  people,  and  a primary  commitment  to  in- 
dividual testimony  rather  than  political  action. 

[Gilbert  White  is  a retired  professor  of 
geography  and  a member  of  Boulder  Monthly 
Meeting.  He  served  with  the  AFSC  during  1942- 
1946  and  was  chair  of  its  Board  1963-1969.  He 
has  also  been  clerk  of  Intermountain  Yearly 
Meeting.] 


by  Susanna  Matthay,  Grass  Valley  Meeting 
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Tactile  and  Textured  Response 
by  Susanna  Matthay,  Grass  Valley  Meeting 

I grew  up  with  mother  and  aunt  both  art  teach- 
ers. Drawing  and  painting  came  easily,  art  supplies 
always  at  hand.  The  creativity  of  childhood  dried 
up  some  in  adolescence,  but  after  several  years  of 
liberal  arts,  I gravitated  toward  a Fine  Arts  major. 
Halfway  through  an  M.F.A.  program,  I had  a fail- 
ure of  nerve  and  decided  I was  not  a painter.  In 
the  almost  thirty  years  since,  I have  struggled  with 
issues  of  art,  and  of  craft,  establishing  my  bit  of 
turf,  then  moving  on.  Landscape  has  been  a recur- 
ring theme. 

I have  always  loved  making  things:  rugs,  quilts, 
gardens,  casseroles,  costumes.  I like  learning  crafts 
and  skills:  carving,  etching,  sewing,  knitting,  hook- 
ing, tatting.  I think  and  listen  better  when  my 
hands  are  busy.  I’m  one  of  those  who  knit  in 
Business  Meeting,  and  pieced  much  of  a quilt  one 
Yearly  Meeting.  I like  teaching  crafts,  but  am  not 
so  sure  about  teaching  art.  I believe  that  handcrafts 
help  people  ground  themselves,  particularly  us 
Westerners  who  live  so  much  in  our  heads.  I enjoy 
manual  labor  and  love  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
“work  done  by  the  hands.” 

Right  now,  gardening  the  degraded  areas  of  my 
one  acre  pulls  me  more  strongly  than  any  studio 
activity.  I cannot  seem  to  sit  down  to  draw  when 
there  is  compost  to  make,  rocks  to  move,  fences 
to  restore.  I find  it  deeply  satisfying  to  renovate 
a battered  piece  of  earth.  The  area  I’m  gardening 
in  was  used  as  a dump  for  forty  years,  and  even 
after  removing  barrels  of  broken  glass  and  crockery, 
one  would  never  walk  barefoot  here.  (Vide  R. 
FrosVs  Birches,  “.  . . Such  heaps  of  broken  glass  to 
sweep  away,  you’d  think  the  inner  dome  of  heaven 
had  fallen.”).  This  dry  autumn  I deepened  my 
pond  by  six  inches,  removing  tons  of  rocks  with 
ramp  and  wheelbarrow  and  several  days’  help  from 
my  son.  As  I double-dig  garden  beds,  I cherish  an 
early  Wendell  Berry  poem  about  hill  farmers  un- 
covering rocks  like  “buried  pianos.”  I have  removed 
rocks  like  coffee  tables  and  clavichords,  but  a buried 
piano  rock  I came  to  grief  on,  and  covered  over. 


In  my  present  state,  drawing  and  painting  seem 
too  detached.  In  the  March  ’85  issue  of  Whole 
Earth  Review , in  an  article  by  Yaakov  Jerome  Garb, 
(who  could  invent  a more  wonderful  name?),  I 
found  a paragraph  that  spoke  to  my  condition: 

“The  concept  of  ‘landscape’  as  a way  of  relating  to 
the  environment  is  recent  in  human  history.  The 
urge  and  willingness  to  stand  back  from  a viewed 
object  in  order  to  gain  the  perspective  of  the  hori- 
zontal vista  which  we  call  landscape  has  not  always 
existed.  . . . When  we  step  back  to  get  a better 
view,  we  create  not  only  physical  distance,  but  a 
corresponding  psychic  aloofness.  The  landscape 
perspective  gives  rise  to  (or  is  symptomatic  of)  a 
sense  of  detachment  and  spectatorship;  it  renders 
the  area  viewed  into  an  object,  a ‘scene,’  a tableau. 
When  we  look  at  a landscape,  we  are  disengaged 
observers  of  rather  than  participants  in  the  reality 
depicted.” 

Well,  that  is  a pretty  harsh  and  one-sided  view 
of  what  art,  specifically  landscape,  does;  but  there 
is  some  truth  in  it.  I think  of  some  Ansel  Adams 
photographs  which  have  a staged  grandeur  about 
them,  very  different  from  my  personal  experience 
of  the  Sierras.  I find  Frederick  Frank’s  approach 
to  drawing  more  immediate  and  connected,  a 
heightened  seeing  close  to  meditation.  David  Wilson 
has  that,  and  Ernie  and  Mary  Lou  Goertzen  also. 

I feel  more  at  home  with  handcraft,  right  now, 
than  with  fine  art.  Crafts  seem  more  accessible, 
more  common,  more  capable  of  drawing  out  the 
artist  in  each  of  us.  I need  the  tactile  and  textured 
response. 

This  statement  represents  a stage  in  a process, 
rd  like  to  close  with  three  thoughts:  1.  My  mother, 
arriving  for  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  after  a 
three  hour  drive  from  Friends  House,  opened  the 
car  door  and  exclaimed  with  joy  over  the  sight  of 
a mimosa  twig  on  the  driveway  gravel,  yellow  fem- 
like  leaves  curling  like  a large  feather.  Her  sharp 
and  clear  recognition  of  beauty  underfoot  resides 
in  her,  deeper  than  intellect,  and  is  an  artist’s  eye. 

2.  The  statement  of  an  anonymous  Balinese  person, 
“We  have  no  art.  We  must  make  everything  as  well 
as  we  can.”  3.  “To  Do  is  to  Be”  -Descarte.  “To 
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Be  is  to  Do”  -Buddha.  ”Do-Be-Do-Be-Do-Be-Doo.” 
-Frank  Sinatra. 

[Susanna  Matthay  and  Jeanne  Lohmann  have 
just  concluded  a “Patchwork  and  Whole  Cloth: 
Poetry  and  Fabric”  workshop  at  Quaker  Center, 

Ben  Lomond.  Hearsay  has  it  that  Susanna  kept 
everyone  in  stitches  while  Jeanne,  in  the  manner 
of  Anne  Sexton’s  Transformations,  helped  all  spin 
straw  into  gold.] 


Daughter  of  the  Soil.  By  Lois  Barton. 
Spencer  Butte  Press,  84889  Harry  Taylor 
Road,  Eugene,  OR  97405.  $6.95  postpaid. 

by  Jane  Farmer,  Eugene  Meeting 

The  author,  member  of  Eugene  Meeting,  has 
called  this  collection  of  verse  and  lyric  prose  “auto- 
biographical sketches.”  The  label  is  appropriate. 
Lois  has  drawn  for  the  reader  charming  glimpses  of 
a happy  Quaker  girl  growing  up  on  an  Ohio  farm. 

She  has  pictured  scenes  from  her  life  as  mature 
wife  and  mother-of-eight  in  rural  Oregon.  Lois  has 
outlined  with  sensitive  tenderness  some  views  of 
the  dilemma  she  faces  as  she  is  called  to  give  loving 
care  to  her  aged  mother. 

Lois  offers  her  own  experiences  with  ingenuous 
candor.  Without  moralizing,  she  reflects  the  values 
which  guide  her  life.  Without  blaming,  she  expresses 
the  pain  she  feels  when  she  faces  the  reality  of 
altered  mores. 

Lois  delights  the  reader  with  humor  and  whimsy. 
With  vivid  splashes  her  “brush”  paints  the  beauty 
of  Oregon  woods  and  fields.  She  calls  us  to  weigh 
fundamental  values.  Her  faith  and  joy  in  the 
Presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  shine  through  the  varied 
hues  of  these  “sketches.” 

Everyone  will  find  winsome,  touching,  thought- 
provoking  lyrics  in  Lois  Barton’s  sharing  of  her  out- 
ward experiencing  and  inward  being. 


Boy  in  Tree  with  Cat 


dearly  beloved  tree 
hold  me  safe 

when  the  world  presses 
too  close 

with  so  many  words 
so  many  demands 

dearly  beloved  cat 
stay  close 

help  me  remember  the  joys  of 
frivolous  fun 

and  spontaneous  movement 

(Continued  on  page  78) 


Diana  Selser,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 
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(Photo-Poem:  Cont.  from  page  77) 


Boy  and  Friend 


divine  holy  spirit 

be  with  me  as  I grow  old 
to  find  delight  in 

the  compassion  of  a tree 
the  message  of  an  animal  friend 
the  whispers  of  the  healing  wind 
that  I might  remain  forever 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Diana  Selser,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 


A Special  Saturday 

by  Bonnie  Bovard,  Claremont  Meeting 

“You’ll  have  to  earn  it!” 

Those  were  my  father’s  words  and  he  immedi- 
ately went  into  detail  about  how  we  were  going  to 
stack  the  newly  delivered  cord  of  wood. 

In  the  middle  30’s  we  heated  the  house  with 
fireplace  when  company  was  expected;  with  trash 
on  the  kitchen  stove  in  the  back  of  the  house  when 
it  was  family.  We  had  a furnace,  but  the  depression 
forced  us  into  hundreds  of  thrifty  ways. 

I was  about  thirteen,  my  sister,  eleven,  and  my 
brother,  seven.  I was  stationed  with  my  sister  at 
the  foot  of  the  basement  stairs.  My  mother  brought 
the  split  logs  to  my  brother  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
where  he  would  shoot  down  each  piece  of  wood  for 
us  to  stack. 

We  followed  instructions,  carefully  laying  a 
foundation  of  kindling,  then  proceeding  to  stack 
each  piece  of  wood  keeping  it  even,  top  and  front, 
spacing  it  from  time  to  time  with  splintery  thin 
lath.  The  hour  we  worked  seemed  like  all  morning 
and  we  were  so  proud  when  father  came  down  to 
inspect  our  work  and,  with  satisfaction,  placed  a 
thin  silver  dime  in  each  eager  outstretched  hand. 

We  were  on  our  way  down  the  two  blocks  to  the 
old  Willow  Glen  Theater  for  the  Saturday  matinee! 


[Poems  were  reprinted  with  the  kind  permission  of 
the  poets; 

Jeanne  Lohmann:  “A  Certainty  of  Transformations” 
from  Bonnie  Jeanne,  Harry  A.  Ackley  and  Jeanne 
Ackley  Lohmann,  © 1971. 

Peggy  Pond  Church;  “Carol”  from  A Rustle  of 
Angels,  Peartree  Press,  Denver,  Colorado,  © 1981.] 
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A CERTAINTY  OF  TRANSFORMATIONS 
by  Jeanne  Lohmann,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

My  salts  will  flow  one  day  to  heather 
and  ocean  waters  scour  my  bones 
that  shall  be  earth  and  rock  and  mould. 

Winds  from  far  spaces  between  cold  stars 
will  blow  me  around  and  over  the  warm  hills. 
Supporting  a world  of  weeds  and  spiders, 

I shall  be  woven  into  knotted  grasses. 

Flowers  will  nestle  into  my  ruins; 
my  dust  will  comfort  their  growing 
and  cushion  the  heartbeats  of  little  birds. 

I shall  lie  curled  under  the  roots  of  trees. 

It  will  not  be  a new  thing  nor  strange 
to  nourish  beauty  kin  to  what  I loved. 

My  seasons  were  a dependable  procession. 

There  was  no  growth  that  came  easy, 
none  without  its  singular  celebration. 

Salt  and  bone  will  find  their  accustomed  home, 
return  easily  to  earth’s  familiar  arms, 
certain  of  place  prepared  and  welcome  waiting, 
my  body  moving  sure  and  right  to  its  changing  task. 
But,  oh,  there’s  more  of  me  that’s  unsubstantial 
and  presses  equal  claim  for  new  employment! 

The  fire  that  warms  this  house  wants  other  tinder. 

My  heart  pumps  messages  beyond  the  flow  of  blood, 
and  I’ve  achieved  a person  eager  for  renewal. 
Affection’s  earth  enough  to  sprout  such  change, 
and  love’s  the  richer  mix  for  metamorphosis. 

Yet  Mystery  is  where  the  final  trust  resides 

and  I’ve  been  transient  there  at  other  times, 

often  enough  to  know  that  change  is  how  we’re  made. 

Surprise  hides  laughing  around  comers 

and  weeping  is  a necessary  healing, 

doubly  releasing  to  those  who’ve  learned 

to  see  beyond  the  surfaces  of  tears. 

Lively  creation  labors  everywhere. 

We  are  upheld  by  all  we  do  not  see, 

our  lives  enmeshed  in  endless  restless  worlds. 

The  whole  of  me  moves  straight  toward  transformation 
Alive  in  ways  I cannot  imagine,  I will  continue, 
relinquishing  all  that  I am  to  new  forms  remarkable, 
translated  in  death  to  some  fresh  becoming. 


Camellias 


Lois  Richter,  Davis  Meeting 


Drawing:  Howard  L.  Rich 
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BLACKBIRDS 
Loose  untidy  flocks 
Flutter  down  to  feed 

in  fields 

In  drunken  figure-eights 
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An  Open  Letter  to  Gene  Knudsen-Hoffman 
(and  to  others  distressed  by  the  Christian 
emphasis  of  the  new  PYM  discipline) 


Dear  Friend, 

Thanks  very  much  for  your  well-stated  observa- 
tion of  the  changes  in  Faith  and  Practice.  The 
opening  section  on  Worship  and  Faith,  beginning 
on  page  5,  does  indeed  present  an  impression  of 
thorough  Christianity  which  is  at  variance  with 
what  I have  seen  about  me  in  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  may  mislead  newcomers.  One  has  to 
accept  its  language*  to  be  able  to  interpret  it  cor- 
rectly. Recognition  of  our  diversity  is  harder  to 
find,  though  it  is  significant  that  the  section  on 
Membership  applies  no  religious  test  and  says, 

“The  applicant  should  be  able  to  accept  the  varied 
theological  expressions  among  Friends.”  (Top  of 
P-45) 


I take  it  as  an  article  of  my  own  faith  that  no 
printed  statement  can  ever  be  appropriately  used 
to  segregate  living  human  beings  into  “us”  and 
“them”;  if  that  is  the  outcome  of  our  Discipline 
Committee’s  inspired  efforts,  better  burn  the  book 
than  divide  the  Society.  Such  an  extreme  should 
not  be  necessary  (and  would  cause  me  much  person- 
al grief)  but  as  you  suggest,  some  cautionary  action 
may  be  in  order.  You  certainly  do  have  a place  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  I trust  that  you  will 
continue  to  find  fellowship  and  soul-comfort  here. 

John  G.  Mackinney 
Berkeley  Monthly  Meeting 

*(the  language  of  that  “Worship  and  Faith”  section) 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWALS  FOR  FRIENDS  BULLETIN 
DUE  JANUARY  1,  1986 

Friends  Bulletin  Committee  during  its  August  meetings  announced  an  increase 
in  subscription  rates  (the  first  in  over  three  years)  in  order  to  ensure  a more  stable 
fiscal  base  for  Friends  Bulletin.  Since  group  subscribers  have  received  our  maga- 
zine at  cost,  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  keep  abreast  with  inflation  and  cost- 
of-living  salary  adjustments  or  to  build  a reserve.  Therefore,  beginning  January  1, 
1986,  individual  subscriptions  will  cost  $16.00  and  group  subscriptions  through 
Meetings  will  be  $14.00 

If  you  are  an  individual  subscriber,  please  fill  out  this  form,  write  your  check  for 
$16.00  to  Friends  Bulletin,  detach  the  form,  enclosing  your  check,  and  mail  it  with 
a 22  cent  stamp.  (The  form  is  addressed  on  the  reverse  side.  Staple  or  tape  edges.) 

If  you  are  a group  subscriber,  please  renew  with  your  Meeting  by  giving  your 
check  to  your  treasurer  or  to  the  person  designated  by  your  Meeting  to  take  care  of 
renewals. 

Gifts  to  Friends  Bulletin  are  tax  deductible  and  most  welcome.  Our  budget 
depends,  in  part,  on  them. 

I am  enclosing  an  additional  amount  as  a gift:  $ 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

ZIP  CODE 

Suggestions  for  future  topics: 


I would  like  to  contribute  articles  or  ? 

I would  be  interested  in  serving  on  Bulletin  Committee or  in  helping 

with  a subscription  drive  in  my  Meeting . 

I would  like  to  suggest  the  following  additions  or  changes  in  Friends  Bulletin: 


[Please  help  your  editors  by  taking  a few  minutes  to  write  your  check  and  enclose 
it  in  this  form.  Many  office  hours  and  much  money  can  be  saved  with  your  help. 
Thanks!] 
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Return  Address: 


1st  Class 
Stamp 


FRIENDS  BULLETIN 
11349  Highway  1 16 
Guerneville,  CA  95446 
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Statement  of  Ownership,  Management,  and  Circulation 

(Act  of  August  12,  1970:  39  U.S.C.  3685)  1.  Title  of 

Publication:  F riends  Bulletin.  2.  Date  of  filing:  1 0/22/85. 
3.  Frequency  of  issue:  Ten  times  a year.  4.  Location  of 
office  of  publication:  722  Tenth  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94118.  5.  Location  of  Fleadquarters  of  Publishers:  2160 

Lake  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121.  6.  Publisher:  Shirley 

Ruth,  11349  Highway  116,  Guerneville,  CA  95446.  7. 

Owner:  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  2160  Lake  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121.  8. 

Known  bondholders.  Mortgagees,  and  Other  Security  Hold- 
ers Owning  or  Holding  1 percent  or  more  of  Total  Amount 
of  Bonds,  Mortgagees,  or  Other  Securities:  None.  9.  For 
Completion  by  Nonprofit  Organizations  Authorized  to  Mail 
at  Special  Rates.  The  purpose,  function,  and  nonprofit 
status  of  this  organization  and  the  exempt  status  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes  have  not  changed  during  the  preceding 
12  months.  10.  Total  paid  circulation:  1,672.  I certify 
that  the  statements  made  by  me  above  are  correct  and 
complete.  Signed:  Shirley  Ruth,  Editor 


(Editorial:  Cont.  from  page  66) 

What  are  the  connections  between  art  and  the 
Spirit?  Here  is  one  attempt  at  definition: 

The  Spirit  in  Life  Become  Art 

It  enters  in  a cry. 

It  leaves  on  a breath. 

It  begins  in  impulse. 

It  steps  into  dance. 

It  is  silence  inside. 

It  becomes  the  poem  speaking. 

It  is  melody  in  the  heart. 

It  builds  harmonies. 

It  is  an  image  hidden. 

It  assumes  form  in  the  hand. 

It  is  a felt  line. 

It  draws  life  in  continuous  gesture. 

It  is  space/time. 

In  it  everything  happens. 

It  is  emptiness/void. 

It  allows  the  possible  appearance. 

It  is  Presence  in  us,  before  us. 

It  is  intuited/beheld. 

We  bow.  We  bow. 

We  bow  before  it. 

All  the  Quaker  artists  featured  here  join  Jeanne 
Lohmann  and  me  in  greeting  you  at  Christmas, 
wishing  to  add  to  your  measure  of  joy  these  gifts 
and  our  mutual  prayers  for  global  peace. 

Shirley  Ruth 

[Permission  to  quote  from  Fritz  Eichenbevg,  Artist 
on  the  Witness  Stand,  was  given  by  Pendle  Hill 
Publications.] 
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The  Rainbow  Bird 

by  Rebecca  Renk,  age  8, 

Sandpoint  Friends  Meeting 

One  day  a rainbow  colored  bird 
landed  on  my  shoulder.  Then  she 
started  to  talk  to  me.  I was  so  surprised  that  I 
couldn’t  talk.  Then  she  took  me  flying.  I wasn’t 
so  startled  then.  I said,  “I  wish  I was  just  like  you!” 
She  said,  “Look  behind  us!”  I looked  behind  us 
and  there  was  a rainbow  and  when  I looked  back  I 
was  flying  myself.  “Wow!”  I said.  “Now  I am 
making  a rainbow.  What  are  we  called?”  I asked. 
“The  rainbow  birds,”  she  said.  And  we  flew  on 
and  on  and  on.  The  end. 

[From  the  newsletter  of  Sandpoint  Friends 
Meeting,  Oct. /Nov.  ’85.] 

CAROL 

by  Peggy  Pond  Church,  Santa  Fe  Meeting 

In  every  supermarket 
mechanical  carols  blare, 
a sweet  and  deceptive  honey 
made  of  metal. 

I think  of  the  Emperor  of  China’s 
nightingale. 

The  little  live  bird 

does  not  sing  for  us  anymore. 

He  has  flown  away. 

In  what  deep  forest, 

on  the  side  of  what  far  mountain 

must  we  seek  to  find  him? 

There  is  a cradle  woven 
of  moonlight  and  yellow  grasses, 
where  the  stars  whisper, 
where  the  whitest  snow  has  fallen. 

There  the  babe  sleeps. 

There  the  bird  of  Christmas  is  singing. 
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